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loss upon the Scots were ridden down by a squadron of Scottish horse-
men posted on their flank, and the English cavalry failed miserably for
the lack of the support which they had denied themselves. The crushing
defeat of Bannockburn proves little in itself, for the chances of success
from the beginning were entirely in favour of the Scots; but Falkirk
had shewn that cavalry, without the aid of a sufficient force of footmen
armed with missiles, could only dash itself in vain against a wall of
spearmen. Long before, at Hastings, the value of a combined body of
horse and bowmen against a mass of infantry had been proved; these
later lessons shewed that it was necessary to victory.

That such lessons had been taken to heart is proved by the gradual
tendency to adopt an order of battle in which horsemen and archers take
the defensive. The experiment of dismounting horsemen to stand a cavalry
charge with their spears on foot has been mentioned. It was employed in
combination with archery at Boroughbridge (1322), which thus forms a
landmark in the change of English tactics, and the practice was again
exemplified at Dupplin Muir (1332), where the disinherited barons over-
whelmed the Scottish force which, charging on their centre, was thrown into
confusion by the archers posted in open order on the wings. Its use in
the French campaigns of Edward III met with striking success; tried upon
more than one occasion, it was responsible for the victory of Cr&y (1846),
where the squadrons of English archers, set obliquely outwards on the
flanks of each of the three main battles of dismounted horsemen,
presented a front like the teeth of a harrow to the French army. The
success of the formation was complete: the Genoese crossbowmen who
opened the offensive from the French side missed their marks and were
impatiently ridden down by the charge of French horsemen, who, after
repeated efforts, failed to break the English line and were shot down from
the flanks.

The Hundred Years1 War continued the advance which under Edward I
had put an end to the stationary period in which the supremacy of cavalry
had been uncontested. While England, with the development of its
archery, established itself as the first military nation in Europe, it also
commanded an army raised on the system of commissions of array which
had superseded the old feudal levies; an army prepared for long service
in the field and led by experienced captains. The fourteenth century
witnessed the development of the professional soldier on a large scale.
The exploits of mercenary captains and their trained companies, who
followed war as a game and went anywhere where there was fighting to
be done, fill the annals of the French war; the civil strife of the Italian
states produced the condottieri whose ability and ambition won princi-
palities and controlled the political situation. At the same time, with
this increase in military efficiency, there was little advance in great
qualities of generalship. Edward III and the Black Prince, at Cr&y and
Poitiers, shewed resource at a crisis; but there was no genius in the